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Symposium Friday Evening—Dr. William T. Beauchamp, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo 

Public Relations Breakfast—Miss Vera Brophy, Port Chester High School, 
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Notes on Grading Essays for Writing Ability 
Paul B. Diederich* 


When one remembers how few, in proportion to men of 
genius, have excelled in criticism, and how fallible were the 
judgments of even these few in regard to particular works, one 
can estimate the difficulty of judging the equality of a piece of 
writing. There is no way to avoid the intrinsic difficulty of the 
task, but perhaps we can avoid some of the artificial difficulties 
that we create for ourselves. 

First, there is cocksureness. We begin modestly and fear- 
fully, but after twenty papers we begin to feel quite sure that 
our judgments are correct. It makes me wonder whether one hu- 
man being should ever pass judgment upon another. The practice 
fills the judge with sinful pride. When we snort violently and 
say, “This, by God, is an F,” we should be especially on our 
guard. Perhaps God is not a partner to the decision. These are 
facts to give us pause: 

1. If you will grade these same papers a year later, with- 
out having left any clues to guide your future judgments, you 
will probably agree with yourself not more than is represented 
by a correlation of .60. I tried it on an examination of which I 
was very proud and obtained a correlation of .54 between my 
earlier and later grades. 

2. If you and another teacher care to grade a set of papers 
without giving any clues as to your respective judgments, and 
then compute the correlation between your grades, it will prob- 
ably not be higher than .60. It is usually lower. 

3. Even if the papers were perfectly graded, and if these 
students wrote other papers tomorrow which were also perfectly 
graded, the correlation between the two sets of grades would 
probably not be higher than .60. The highest correlation of this 
sort thus far reported is .61. Writing is highly variable. 

A second and opposite danger is timidity—especially in 
awarding A’s. We hate to think that another teacher may look at 
our A papers and think, ““My, what low taste he has. Thank God, 
my own standards are higher.” I sometimes suspect that the basic 
criterion for an A is the feeling on the part of the instructor 
that he could not have written as well himself. Surely this is 
carrying humility too far. It implies that he thinks anything he 
could write himself would not be worth an A. 

A third peril is hypersensitivity. Some of us respond so 
warmly to any one thing in a paper that is nicely done that we 
overlook gross incompetence in everything else, while others 





*Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
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are so sensitive to certain faults that we underestimate the merit 
of any paper that contains them. Perhaps a good general rule is 
that no single fault, however many times repeated, should lower 
the grade more than one point below the grade given if that 
fault were absent. 

A fourth way of blocking the operation of our natural sensi- 
tivity is what I call the “‘question-answering concept of an exami- 
nation” that most of us inherited from our elementary schools. 
I occasionally find a paper graded F that seems to me quite 
well written, and the usual explanation is: “He didn’t answer the 
question.” Sometimes the failure rests upon an unreasonably 
strict interpretation of the question. For example, one student 
was marked down because we had asked for a refutation, and 
instead of tearing down the arguments that had been advanced, 
he had tried to show that opposing arguments were stronger. 
Surely that is one of the allowable means of refutation. Some- 
times, I fear, we are unimpressed by a student’s skill in argu- 
ment because we do not agree with the arguments that he has 
advanced. The hide-bound reactionary must have an especially 
difficult time with most examinations. Factual inaccuracy, 
erroneous conceptions, and attitudes that we abhor probably 
exert an undue influence upon grades. Sometimes we can think 
of important aspects of the question that the student has 
neglected, and we lower his grade even though the aspects he has 
treated were treated well. This practice was carried to absurd 
lengths in one writing course that boasted a remarkably high 
percentage of agreement in grading essays. I soon learned why. 
The staff divided the assigned topic into ten or twelve main points 
that they thought an adequate treatment would include. Then 
they would give up to five points, depending on fullness and ac- 
curacy of treatment, for each point the student dealt with, and 
at the end they would give five additional points for “good 
writing.” Of what avail is precision in grading the wrong thing? 


There is a sense, however, in which content is important. 
First of all, we are not teaching creative writing, but teaching 
students to write about whatever they will have to write about in 
the future. And when they have to write about something, they 
had better write about that—not go off at a tangent and write 
about something else. Hence I think it is fair to grade them down 
a point if they do not deal with the problem assigned, but we 
should be generous in our interpretation of the assignment. 
Second, writing is not good unless it has something to say. They 
must have a copious flow of ideas about the topic—but I should 
not mind if some or all of these ideas were inaccurate or de- 
plorable. Third, the arguments must be cogent, even if some of 
the facts are wrong. There must not be a series of unsupported 
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assertions that outrage common sense. Fourth, there must be 
reasonable coverage of the topic; a tiny chunk of it must not be 
treated as though it were the whole story. If a student chooses to 
deal with a limited aspect, he should indicate, either explicitly 
or implicitly, that he knows what he is doing. 


I hesitate to offer positive suggestions to people who have 
been grading papers many years longer than I. My own practice, 
for what it is worth, is to concentrate on three points: the A’s, 
the C’s and the F’s. B’s and D’s are the borderline cases. The 
B paper, in my system, is an A manque’. It is potentially an A 
paper that somehow got out of hand. We are so annoyed when a 
fairly good paper gets spoiled that our first tendency is to give 
it an F, but I advocate reconsideration and a B. Similarly, a D 
paper is one to which I have first given an F. Then I discover 
that I have given far too many F’s for “what the traffic will 
bear,” as the Dean’s office calls it. Sorting them out, I discover 


a number of papers that have some redeeming qualities. They 
get D’s. 


What is an A paper? First, it is one that interests me, even 
though, in my conceit, I imagine that I could have written as well 
or better myself. It has something a bit fresh and original to say 
about the topic, or puts an old thought about it in a new light. 
Second, it has organization: there is a feeling of movement 
toward a predestined conclusion; one is never at a loss as to 
where one is or where one is going. Third, granting the premises 
of the author, the arguments make sense; the points are well 
taken and well supported. Fourth, there are some really deft 
turns of phrase, some words that reveal a fresh perception of 
their meaning, some neat arrangements of sentences or para- 
graphs. In other words, there are the rudiments of a mature, 
distinctive prose style. Finally, there must be no gross and 
obvious errors in mechanics—except possibly in spelling. I trust, 
however, that we are lenient toward such healthy tendencies in 
the language as well-split infinitives, sentences ending with a 
preposition, “who” at the beginning of its clause serving as 
object, the abolition of “shall,” the moderate use of “so” to in- 
troduce result clauses, the really colorful as against the colorless 
use of the vernacular. I am now making a collection of choice 
comma-faults from all the best writers, and I hope soon to begin 
a similar collection of dangling participles. If a student could 
learn to use the dangling participle as effectively as Hume, it 
would be a notable achievement. 

What is a C paper? First, it does interest me; it has 
perfectly familiar and conventional thoughts in familiar and 
conventional language. It hedges, it does not stick the neck out, 
it plays safe. It has a degree of organization like a gridiron city 
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plan, but the organization does not do anything in particular for 
the paper; it does not vitally connect the significant parts of the 
landscape as in a good city plan or an A paper. There are almost 
no fine phrases or startling sentences. In a college course there 
are few gross errors in mechanics. In short, it is a rather dull 
but respectable paper—not a disgrace to the college. It is what 
we must expect from the average non-writing citizen; hence it 
deserves a C. 

The F paper (and may we never see one!) is really a dis- 
grace to the college. It never comes to grips with the topic. It 
starts anywhere and never goes anywhere. Its arguments are 
fantastic. It has at least five different gross errors in mechanics 
that could not be defended even by Mr. Fries. It not only does not 
interest me; it nauseates me. I feel as though I had been on a 
conducted tour through the very bowels of the intellect. When we 
have to read such papers and then read them again to sort out the 
few that have any redeeming qualities, we finally realize that 
man is not born for pleasure alone. They get F’s. 





Grammar and Usage: the Middle Way 
Carl M. Selle* 


Our topic is unusually difficult in that we try to isolate it 
more than is validly possible to isolate it. Grammar, usage, lin- 
guistics are our keywords, yet they cannot be dealt with unless 
they are viewed as part of something larger and more pervasive. 
I believe this can be made clear if we remember that traditional 
grammar has been taught, and learned, successfully for many, 
many years. There was a sturdy and rather satisfactory agree- 
ment between school and public on the subject of grammar, and 
my point is that the liaison was not wholly based on grammar. 
Then, not too slowly, traditional grammar lost its place and its 
force, until the liaison between school and public was weakened 
or even shattered; consider the following as proof: the Detroit 
Free Press, in an editorial that amounts to one of the staple quo- 
tations among linguists, states: “a vast amount of wretched 
English is heard in this country. The remedy does not lie in the 
repeal of the rules of grammar... . This current protest against 
traditional usage and the rules of grammar is merely another 
manifestation of the unfortunate trend of the times to lawless- 
ness in every direction.” . . . Even better indication of the gap 
between schools and public is a well-known textbook, published by 
*Assistant Professor of English, State University Teachers College, Geneseo. This is Mr. 


Selle’s contribution to the panel on The English Language Arts at the 1953 Conference. See 
our Fall issue for opposing statements on this subject by Ada Holmes and William E. Hoth, 
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one of our greatest houses, which tells us that: “‘since 95% of all 
children and teachers come from homes or communities where 
incorrect English is used, nearly everyone has before him the 
long, hard task of overcoming habits set up early in life before 
he studied language and grammar in school. . . .” My point re- 
mains that the weakening of the liaison is not wholly a matter 
of grammar as grammar. Our topic of the day is, therefore, ir- 
revocably attached to such matters as: public enthusiasm or in- 
difference; the wide disagreement within our schools concerning 
standards of English (I think this factor is too readily played 
down) ; lack of agreement on measuring, grading, and recording 
grammar skills and progress; the weakening or near-disappear- 
ance of formality, stylistic elegance, and predetermined lan- 
guage goals; the language of rapid and relentless mass media; 
and so on. It seems quite inevitable that traditional grammar 
would lose its hold in such a social medium. 


It is occasionally thought that linguistics rushed into the 
scene at this time as something that was designed to take the 
place of something else. But this is an oversimplification ; actual- 
ly linguistics is an old subject, and actually many teachers have 
acquainted themselves with it or have used its findings and tech- 
niques without being aware of it. Indeed, modern linguistics, like 
traditional grammar before it, is on the scene today for reasons 
not wholly linguistic. I believe that there are two chief reasons 
for this: first, there is something visibly and broadly democratic 
and even egalitarian about linguistics; and second, it permits us 
to cope with the fluctuating national language environment as im- 
personal analysts rather than as standard bearers or as tone 
setters. What the super-traditionalists did in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds of the aorist, the blind mouths among the modern lin- 
guists do in language today in their eager acceptance of What- 
ever Is, Is Right. Just as traditional grammar lost its place be- 
cause of its relation to the national scene, so modern lingusitics 
is bound to change as more people know about it and as the liai- 
son between schools and public becomes as definite as it once was 
in the case of traditional grammar. 


I find it easy to occupy a place between traditional grammar 
and linguistics. Only as a zealot or as a beginner does one feel 
that the two exclude each other. There are many points at which 
grammar, usage, and lingustics lose individual identity and be- 
come inseparably the same; above all, the linguists themselves 
frequently state or strongly imply that grammar should be re- 
tained and even nurtured, that traditional nomenclature is often 
necessary, and so on. In some ways the writings of Robert C. 
Pooley are the most helpful to the teacher who wants beginning 
linguistic information and technique. Even though he is an 
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avowed scientific linguist, Pooley nowhere advocates doing away 
with the teaching of traditional grammar; instead he urges us 
to make sure that grammar is not taught too soon in the cur- 
riculum and that it is not taught too rapidly. Pooley’s conviction 
that grammar should be maintained in the modern American 
curriculum is not a mere pleasant concession on the part of a 
linguist to tradition: it is typical of the reworking of material 
that for many years has proved sound. Charles C. Fries is not 
only one of the greatest living linguists, he is a distinguished 
American educator; after a thorough treatment of the inductive 
methods of linguistics, after thorough explanation of levels of 
usage and so on, Fries has this to say: “The most striking differ- 
ence between the language of [Standard English and Vulgar 
English] is in the fact that Vulgar English seems essentially 
poverty stricken. It uses less of the resources [Observe that 
Fries did not say fewer] of the language, and a few forms are 
used very frequently. . . . In vocabulary and in grammar the 
mark of the language of the uneducated is its poverty. The user 
of Vulgar English seems less sensitive in his impressions, less 
keen in his realizations and more incomplete in his representa- 
tions.” This is straight from the lion’s mouth, and it is bursting 
with value judgments, namely poverty-stricken, less sensitive, 
less keen, more incomplete. Who says that modern linguists 
have no standards, that they do not compare old and new, that 
they do not distinguish between best, better, good, bad, worse, 
and worst? The answer is close at hand: the zealots say it, the 
beginners say it. 


If teachers occupy, as I do, a middle ground between tradi- 
tional grammar and modern linguistics, it is not because they 
wish to convey that they are merely pieces of litmus paper; they 
most certainly do select sides, and the side many of them favor 
lies somewhat in the field of linguistics. But up to this moment 
linguistics has regretably not given us usable details and 
methods that have enough weight and stature to match its 
general findings. It is hardly possible to gainsay this; page after 
page of linguistic research will leave the non-specialist almost 
totally without material he can actually use in the classroom. 
The same holds true for the fringe linguists who are over- 
whelmed by the desire to junk all that is traditional and to ap- 
ply hugger-mugger everything that they think is new. Profes- 
sional teachers like you and me are surely prudent in our de- 
sire to gather sufficient data and in our desire to be impersonal 
and seemly. Thus I will not give title and author’s name of a 
quite recently published book on grammar allegedly based on 
modern descriptive linguistics; all I will say, and with emphasis, 
is that the book pours out an obscure and recondite nomencla- 
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ture and approach that not only belie linguistic goals but are 
altogether contrary to lingustic findings. And the same is true 
of sporadic efforts emanating from scattered school systems to 
abolish all grammar whatsoever, or to hide behind the skirts of 
linguistic objectivity and then to sanction and encourage any- 
thing at all that the current of language raises to the surface. 
The burden of proof is on these zealots. As far as I can read 
our professional literature, this proof remains unpresented, for 
they proceed on insufficient data and have not yet measured 
and recorded anything that justifies their iconoclasm. 


But what can modern linguistics do for us? Two gener- 
alities, it seems to me, dominate any answer. First, linguistics 
shows, in a very practical way, how semantics must of necessity 
be a part of all language instruction. I surely do not mean the 
total picture of Korzybski and Hayakawa, etc. What I main- 
tain is that modern 1953 language teaching is ineffective unless 
it uses such basic semantic elements as: fact, idea, symbol, pri- 
mary experience, secondary experience, teaching by experience, 
teaching by precept, meaning as definition, meaning as context, 
and so on. These matters are so far from being outlandish or 
esoteric that it can be maintained that modern linguistics is not 
usable without them and hence merely loses itself in the cult 
of the obscure. Secondly, linguistics shows us how to unite what 
is too often not united in latter-day education; namely theory 
and practice. I run the risk of preaching, but is not this of a 
piece with the gropings of our colleagues in the medical and 
legal professions in their inability to conquer the common cold 
and to achieve perfect justice? What good does it do to deny or 
gloss over the fact that in our profession theory and practice 
do not dovetail sufficiently? Are we sacrosanct to the extent 
that we require isolation from the linguistic facts of life? Are 
all our findings and our techniques in language related suffici- 
ently? Do we correlate the data from each side? There is every 
evidence that we often do not. As a teacher talking with 
teachers, I submit that we have to bend our energies in the di- 
rection of establishing contact between language theory and lan- 
guage practice. Linguistics is our greatest help here. 


Permit me at this point to mention some phases of lin- 
guistics that are helpful in the teaching process. Although I 
have taught the subject to undergraduates, it was with the 
cooperation of adult extension students that these phases of 
linguistics were actually applied. 


Linguistics permits the teacher to deal with the total lan- 
guage situation of his entire class in a way that traditional 
grammar is unable to do. It helps the teacher to begin at each 
student’s starting point instead of striking an ideal norm that 
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was ideal only to the teacher and actually changed from teacher 
to teacher in the same school. It permits analysis of the lan- 
guage influence at work in the home, in the peer group, in the 
school, and in the classroom. Because it has a less formidable 
hierarchy of right and wrong it has a less inhibiting influence 
on the class, and the teacher can be more confident about meet- 
ing the problem of language contamination from student to 
student. Far better than traditional grammar, it bridges the 
language gap between the generation of the student and the 
generation of the teacher, and helps prevent the English of the 
classroom from striking the student as unreal, as opposed to the 
real language outside. Linguistics helps teacher and administra- 
tor to explain the language goals of the schools to parents and 
community. Not long ago I attended a school meeting at which 
the principal was requested to explain why students who entered 
his school with so-called good English left it with bad or at least 
different English; very little in Kittredge and Farley would be 
of help to this principal. Linguistics offers a much better system 
of classification for analyzing students’ language and for 
measuring changes. It projects a sort of scale of errors so that 
it can ignore some and concentrate on others. Above every- 
thing else linguistics takes into account the stream of language 
inductively, and even in the early grades seeks to shape its 
teaching inductively. It therefore does not favor completion or 
fill-in exercises; it stresses context more than definition; it 
makes constant use of scientific divisions of language; and in 
almost daily practice uses freely the basic grammatical func- 
tions as defined by Sapir and others, namely; word order, com- 
postition, affixation, internal modification, reduplication, and 
accentual differences. 

A perpetual question posed by linguistics is: Does it drive 
students away from literature or help them toward it? Well, 
it can do either. I fear, however, that it will play down literary 
values until one of its greatest errors is more widely under- 
stood; I refer to the notion that the sole origin and the sole 
measure of language is the spoken word. 





Dr. David H. Moskowitz and Dr. Seymour Rothschild were speakers at 
the May 19 meeting of the Westchester County English Council, Dr. Doro- 
thy E. Cook at the October 26 meeting. Miss Edna Reed of Scarsdale, Mrs. 
Jacqueline M. Kolk of Eastchester, Mrs. Carolyn Tuttle of Somers and Mr. 
John Brick, historical novelist, provided a symposium December 1 on “How 
shall we approach writing as creative expression?” Other meetings of the 
Westchester Council are scheduled for February 3, April 3, and May 13. 
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The Place of Creative Writing 
Kenneth Smith* 


I should like first to address myself to the problem of identi- 
fying the “superior student” who can benefit from work in 
creative writing. 

In my second year of high school teaching I had in one of 
my classes a pupil who has since become a successful novelist. 
His most recent production was reviewed in both the daily and 
Sunday book sections of the Times and the Tribune within the 
last month. Any beginning novelist can tell you that that is a 
considerable achievement in itself. As a matter of fact, the Times 
reviewer described the novel as a “distinguished and unusual 
book.” 

A somewhat vague recollection that I had not regarded him 
as an outstanding English student impelled me to go through 
the old records in the school trophy room. The outcome of this 
research was somewhat embarrassing—lI had given him a term 
mark of 77! 

True, he had failed journalism, geometry and French I (for 
the second time) that year, and his English Regents grade was 
only 81. I noted further that he had never received his junior 
. high diploma. According to the notation in his folder, it had 
been withheld because of “poor conduct” and “lack of coopera- 
tion.” 

He had probably failed his test on “A Tale of Two Cities” 
in my class and omitted to hand in his book reports. Neverthe- 
less, I had not seen him as a budding writer. 

Could I do any better today? 

For one thing, instead of the diet of descriptions of places, 
business letters and formal expositions which the outline of work 
for that term called for, I would try to give him an assignment 
that called forth as much honesty and sincerity as he possessed. 

Let me cite the case of Henry Thoreau. His Harvard profes- 
sor of rhetoric was Edward Tyrrell Channing. Thoreau’s grades 
in English composition were mediocre. The member of the class 
who was regarded as most promising by Channing was Herbert 
Morison, who later wrote a book of stories for children called 
“Pebbles by the Sea Shore.” 

Several years after graduation Thoreau wrote: “I see now 
that my teachers should have prescribed to me Ist, sincerity; 
2nd, sincerity ; 3rd, sincerity.” He also said: “One great rule of 
composition—and if I were a professor rhetoric I should insist 
upon this—is to speak the truth. The art of composition is as 


*A, B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon. A panel talk given at our 1958 Conference. 
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simple as the discharge of a bullet from a rifle.” Write sentences, 
he said, “uttered with your back to the wall.” What is poetry? 
What is literature? What is good writing? I know one thing: 
without sincerity they don’t exist. Our children today are exposed 
to an inexhaustible flood of falseness and fakery. Political 
speeches, flimsy popular songs, posturings before television 
cameras, movie “fan” magazines, classic comics, greeting card 
sentiments, magazine ads, radio commercials—all the emphasis 
seems to be on the flashy, the showy, the insincere—and you can 
buy it for a quarter. 


When Governor Stevenson visited his birthplace in Los 
Angeles during the last campaign, a publicity man handed him an 
unsolicited script directing him to approach his former home— 
which he had occupied briefly as a small child—wearing for 
TV cameras a look of “restrained reverence.” Very promptly— 
and properly—Stevenson tore the script in half. 


If you can show your pupils the difference between the real 
and the fake, you have acomplished much. 


Second, I would have made that boy write from his own ex- 
perience. To quote Thoreau again: “A man must see before he 
can say.” 


In case he objected that his experience was limited and not 
worth writing about, I could call once more on Thoreau: 


“A feeble writer and without genius must have what he 
thinks is a great theme, which we are already interested 
in through the accounts of others, but a genius—a Shake- 
speare, for instance—would make history of his parish 
more interesting than another’s history of the world.” 


I would try to show that boy where the splendor lies in an 
apparently simple, everyday poem by Emily Dickinson: 


A bird came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 

He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 


And then he drank a dew 

From a convenient grass, 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass 


He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all abroad— 

They looked like frightened beads, I thought 
He stirred his velvet head 


Like one in danger; cautious, 
I offered him a crumb, 

And he unrolled his feathers 
And rowed him softer home 
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Than oars divide the ocean, 

Too silver for a seam, 

Or butterflies, off banks of noon, 
Leap, plashless, as they swim. 


... and these two descriptive passages from A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers: 


Late in the afternoon we passed a man on the shore 
fishing with a long birch pole, its silvery bark left on, and 
a dog at his side, rowing so near as to agitate his cork 
with our oars, and drive away luck for a season; and when 
we had rowed a mile as straight as an arrow, with our faces 
turned towards him, and the bubbles in our wake still 
visible on the tranquil surface, there stood the fisher still 
with his dog, like statues on the other side of the heavens, 
the only object to relieve the eye in the extended meadow; 
and there would he stand abiding his luck, till he took his 
way home through the fields with his fish. Thus, by one 
bait or another, Nature allures inhabitants into all her 
recesses. 


And notice the wedding of fact to imagination in the follow- 
ing passage: 


The stillness was intense and almost conscious, as if it 
were a natural Sabbath, and we fancied that the morn- 
ing was the evening of a celestial day. The air was so 
elastic and crystalline that it had the same effect on the 
landscape that a glass has on a picture, to give it an ideal 
remoteness and perfection. The landscape was clothed in 
a mild and quiet light, in which the woods and fences 
checkered and partitioned it with new regularity, and 
rough and uneven fields stretched away with lawn-like 
smoothness, and the clouds, finely distinct and picturesque, 
seemed a fit drapery to hang over fairyland. The world 
seemed decked for some holiday or prouder pageantry, 
with silken streamers flying, and the course of our lives 
to wind on before us like a green lane into a country maze, 
at the season when fruit-trees are in blossom. 
There’s a creative writing course right there! 





Two requests from our Treasurer, Charles R. Boothby: (1) Any per- 
son who may be securing memberships for the Council is asked to mail all 
applications and checks to him promptly. Applications and checks should 
not be retained longer than one week. (2) County chairmen are asked to 
initial all receipts directly under the signature of Mr. Boothby. 


* * a * 


Our President, Sister M. Sylvia, reports in the October Newsletter 
(again edited by Joseph Mersand) that our membership is now nearly two 
thousand. Every English teacher in the State should join us in our pro- 
fessional organization. Tell your friends! 
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A Teacher Evaluates Herself 
Lois Hudson* 


Socrates and Robert Burns both have made statements which 
ought to be given serious attention by writers of text books on 
education. It is perhaps forgivable for persons in some fields to 
ignore the persistent admonitions of the gadfly to “Know thy- 
self”; it is not forgivable for a teacher to do so. It is perhaps 
possible for some individuals to be successful in spite of never 
“seeing themselves as others see them”; it is not possible to be 
a good teacher without seeing oneself as others do. Obviously, 
Socrates’ advice must be taken if we are to put Burns’ into prac- 
tice. 

Let us look first as the way in which students look at us. In 
some ways youth is quick to condemn unfairly; in others it is 
quick to perceive what its elders often miss. It is often more 
disturbing to face the perception than the condemnation. We 
won’t mind too much if students who now denounce some in- 
structor as too “tough” look back gratefully on those same de- 
mands; we will mind if they quickly spot us as “phonies”: they 
are unlikely to change their minds about the latter judgment and 
probably will seldom have good reason to. Almost any student 
will claim he is looking for a snap course; yet he will feel un- 
easy and perhaps contemptuous if the teacher gives him what he 
thinks he is looking for. He does not appreciate being wooed by 
the simple assignments and easy rules of the “phony” who is 
not a teacher, but a sycophant. From this example we can draw 
observation number one: No matter how democratically a class 
is run, the student wants to know that a strong hand is guiding 
him. He is looking for strength, even when he condemns it. 


A second observation is this: Students do want informality 
but they do not want the sort of familiarity which breeds dis- 
respect. I have seen the same class react to nearly identical ac- 
tions of two different instructors in nearly opposite ways. They 
may appear in both cases to be amused when they are actually 
just being disrespectful in one case; this lack of respect soon 
manifests itself in lack of attention and increasing nervousness. 
It may also show itself in the taking of liberties with one instruc- 
tor which would never be thought of in connection with the 
other. Students see us as persons with whom they either may or 
may not trifle, and their division of personalities is usually a 
very black and white one. (Incidentally, this great disparity in 
reactions to the same basic situation shows how difficult it is 





*Ithaca High School. A talk given by Mrs. Hudson at our lively 1953 Conference panel, 
“The Student Teacher Previews the Job.” 
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to formulate rules which can be used successfully by any and 
all teachers.) 


A third observation, and the most trite, yet the most over- 
looked, is that students view all instructors as representatives 
of authority. No matter how healthy his attitude toward author- 
ity, the normal child or adolescent enjoys flaunting his independ- 
ence as far as he dares. This is probably the first reaction a cadet 
teacher notices and the first one he worries about! What the 
cadet doesn’t realize is that this show of independence is some- 
thing that the student thoroughly expects to have stopped or 
controlled by the teacher. Without the slightest cynicism I con- 
fess that I was too idealistic in expecting unchallenging coopera- 
tion from all my students. I didn’t lose any of my ideals about 
youth’s essential goodness; I just started remembering: I did 
the same thing. I respect the adolescent that I was, just as I 
respect the ones I teach now, and just as I respect any adven- 
turer, whether he explore Annapurna—or my patience. But he 
will respect me in return only if I let him know, either tacitly or 
not so tacitly, exactly what I consider to be his prerogatives and 
what are mine. 


Cadet teachers have trouble defining these prerogatives be- 
cause they find it hard to view themselves as authorities—per- 
sons who must demand certain prerogatives. For example, it is 
the prerogative of any teacher to expect that individual students 
will not require an undue amount of his attention to the detri- 
ment of the group. Yet a cadet may waste a great deal of every- 
one’s time trying to decide how to handle a problem with a par- 
ticular student or clique before he learns to insist on the per- 
fectly fair rule that all students must contribute to creating a 
learning situation. The cadet just hasn’t realized how much 
authority he has nor how much responsibility he has to use it. I 
use the words “responsibility” and “authority” advisedly. I know 
that in some circles they are not fashionable; that progressivism 
dislikes the term, “authority.” Yet anyone must agree that re- 
sponsibility creates authority. Surely, the task of helping 150 
students to use their time effectively is a staggering responsibil- 
ity, and surely anyone who professes to assume this responibliity 
must admit that he is placing himself in a position of authority. 


Now, how does a cadet teacher, or any teacher, act as an 
authority without becoming authoritarian? I believe the answer 
lies in a stringent self-appraisal and a firm belief in himself. He 
must, first of all, regard himself as an authority on his sub- 
ject matter. For the cadet this requires a very quick and schizo- 
phrenic switch. In college, no matter how outstanding he is, he is 
made to feel like a very young beginner in the arts of acquiring 
and using knowledge. This is only right. Humility is the be- 
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ginning of all learning. Facing his first class the cadet feels even 
more like a lost novice. However, he must regard himself in this 
new situation as being expert enough so that the things he says 
are important to his pupils. (Any college senior really ought to 
be an expert in his chosen field, relatively speaking, when he is 
among grade or high school students.) He must view himself as 
someone who has something important enough to say so that 
he can reasonably expect all of his students to profit from paying 
close attention. He must feel the authority of competence. 


Then he must assume the authority of competence. A compe- 
tent instructor cannot afford to have his patience worn too thin; 
he cannot afford to let his nerves reach the breaking point while 
he decides how much he can take and how much he can’t take. 
It’s all very well for the students to experiment to find out how 
much he’ll take, but he himself should have no doubts about 
when he’ll assert himself. No education book can tell a teacher at 
what point he should stop asking himself, “I wonder whether 
this kid will discipline himself in time or whether I’ll have to do 
it.” Only his nervous system can tell him that, and a successful 
teacher doesn’t kid himself about his nervous system. He knows 
that some of us are irritated by actions which have no effect on 
others. Some of us don’t care how long a nervous boy relieves 
himself of excess energy by drumming on his desk; in fact, we 
may find that his classmates stop him before he begins to bother 
us. Others may not be able to stand desk-drumming. Hither re- 
action is defensible. If an instructor is convinced that he is a 
reasonable and a mature person, then he should feel no compunc- 
tions about curtailing activities that he finds consistently irritat- 
ing. I mention this because I believe that a great many cadet and 
beginning teachers feel a little guilty about having a nervous 
system. They fear that students are a sensitive lot who will all 
suffer traumatic experiences if they are reprimanded. If a 
teacher accepts himself and acts the way he feels he must, then 
the students will accept him too. Fortunately, they are really 
quite resilient; the thing that bothers them far more than con- 
sistent firmness is inconsistency—badly handled informality 
mixed with threats throws a class into chaos faster than almost 
any sort of consistent action; even the most informal behavior 
on the part of the teacher if he is confident and consistent re- 
sults in pretty consistent pupil reaction. Before I knew all this, 
however, I felt guilty and a bit cruel every time I had to ask 
a student to behave. I hadn’t realized yet that it was not only 
right, but imperative, that a teacher assume the authority of 
competence for the ultimate good of the students. Because some 
teachers refuse to accept themselves as being rather exacting 
persons, feeling that the world has no place for perfectionists, 
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they lack the courage to act as they need to act and accumulate a 
fine pile of frustrations in short order. If I may digress for a 
moment I would like to quote Dr. Leo M. Davidoff, a famous 
brain surgeon who was accused by his co-workers of being too 
much of a perfectionist and hence too hard to get along with. He 
replied by asking whether or not his accuser would rather be 
operated on by a surgeon who was a perfectionist, or a fellow 
who was satisfied to close the wound when most of the bleeders 
were controlled instead of all of them. “Fortunately for the 
world, it has perfectionists to call upon for the performance of 
certain tasks in which anything less than perfection is failure.” 
No teacher should feel guilty because he has an exacting nature; 
there is a place in teaching for perfectionists and they should 
remain true to themselves. 


Any teacher must not doubt that he is in control of any 
situation. If he isn’t, who is? Sometimes a new teacher may feel 
that he has his back to the wall and is in danger of psychic on- 
slaught from any direction. If at that moment he doesn’t know 
in some stubborn part of him that what he’s doing is important 
enough so that he’ll find the courage and the means of solving 
his problems, then perhaps he’d better have some serious con- 
versations with himself regarding the subject of his real self, 
what that self really wants in life and what that self has to give 
life. He should know himself well enough so that he knows what 
he wants to accomplish. It’s hard enough to accomplish a small 
percentage of what one wishes to do in teaching even when one 
makes a very firm and single-minded attack. Vacillating comes of 
lack of self-knowledge, which results in inconsistent and weak 
attempts at solving problems. If a teacher knows what he be- 
lieves in and really believes he’s in control, the students won’t 
have any doubts either. This control of a confident person who 
is at peace with himself even works with wild animal trainers! 
I don’t mean to over-emphasize this problem of control; I do feel 
it is the problem most cadets worry about most. 


To leave the question of authority for a moment, I would 
like to touch on the teacher’s view of himself not as an expert 
or as an explicator, but as a human being. Why does he like chil- 
dren? Or does he really? And why does he wish to teach if he 
isn’t sure of the answer to those questions? And does he answer 
them HONESTLY? Erich Fromm defines love as “genuine con- 
cern for another’s welfare,” and goes on to warn us that “some 
men call their possessiveness love and some men call their de- 
pendence love.” I have known some teachers who thought they 
loved children when in reality they loved nothing except the 
thrill of ordering them about. They would assume a proprietary 
air concerning “their students.” They felt inflated and thought 
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they loved the students because bossing others around made them 
like themselves so much. Other teachers believe they love their 
students when in reality all they experience is a reassurance that 
they are worthy persons when they can manage to impress 
some very impressionable adolescents. Obviously, neither feeling 
is real love, and no teacher can determine whether or not he 
really loves his students unless he submits himself to a rigorous 
self-examination. This is not the time to go into a long discussion 
of self-analysis. I believe that the variations of “love” I have 
cited serve to point out how necessary it is that a teacher ex- 
plore every facet of himself with all the honesty and courage he 
possesses. 


If a teacher has decided that he actually does have a 
“genuine concern for the welfare” of his students, then he can- 
not escape a sense of bearing immeasurable responsibilities. To 
reiterate a point made earlier, he will act with an authority neces- 
sary to carry out these responsibilities, a natural authority which 
controls and guides, but never intimidates. (He doesn’t need to 
intimidate ; he just needs the courage of his convictions in a very 
literal and demonstrable sense!) Only great concern for the 
students produces the strength of responsible control and the 
freedom of a friendly situation. 


Most teachers agree that alert students can’t be bluffed 
very long about subject matter. I submit that they aren’t fooled 
very long about a teacher’s attitude toward himself and them, 
either, even though the teacher may have himself fooled. Since 
they see us as we really are, it behooves us to do the same thing. 





James Kavanagh of Binghamton, past president of the New York State 
Speech Association, is a prize winner in the teachers’ contest of the Na- 
tional Committee to Observe the 50th Anniversary of Power Flight, for an 
English project which will receive national consideration. 


* * ok * 
Abe Bernstein of East Junior High School, Binghamton, is a prize 
winner in the Scholastic Magazine “Why Study English?” contest. 
* ok * * 
Millard S. McCune, Director of the Eastern Region, spoke on behalf of 


the Council at the Tri-County Teachers Conference in Oneonta, Septem- 
ber 21. 


* * * * 


Beatrice Purdy, Director of the Metropolitan Region, held a luncheon 
meeting with her county chairmen October 23. 


* * * * 


William T. Beauchamp has recruited ten junior members of NYSEC 
at State University Teachers College, Geneseo. 
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Integration Within the Area of the English 
Language Arts 


Seymour Rothschild* 


Generally speaking, we know that we can do only one thing 
at a time, all facets of the human personality being focussed in 
some way on the job at hand. So, similarly, the act of communi- 
cating is a unified act, directed by the purpose of the moment. 
Into this act of communication go many factors, each playing 
its relative part as determined by the need of conveying the 
thought at hand. The factors that we have in mind here, in the 
order of their development, are listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. How and when each of these areas of the language arts 
comes into play in the process of communicating should prove 
instructive to the teacher of English. Some investigation along 
these lines has been done. 

Some psychological principles at present, however, offer 
much for the guidance of the teacher. The first comes under 
the heading of motivation. The reasons for pupils communicating 
with one another have to be utilized if one wishes to get real 
growth in power to use the English language. We need not go 
into this field at this time. There is a caution, however: motiva- 
tion is not the only tool that produces effective communication ; 
it must be used in conjunction with other things, direct instruc- 
tion being not the least. 

The second principle comes under the heading of proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown. This might be called the 
principle of maturation. It implies a knowledge of where the 
class should be, where it is, where it is going, individual pupil 
capacities and abilities, and neighborhood language mores. This 
calls for a rough diagnosis by the teacher upon receiving a new 
class and a continuing evaluation during the course of instruc- 
tion. 

Another principle that must be kept in mind is that of the 
transfer of training. This is a large order and has its implica- 
tions everywhere: what is to be learned, attitudes toward using 
English, current fads in English usage, school English vs “street” 
English, English usage at various levels. Socially approved 
forms in teen-age English are learned almost without instruc- 
tion. Motivations rooted in teen-age drives produce learnings 
with little drill. With bright pupils new learnings are acquired 
almost in the act of communication. 


Under the heading of transfer of training comes the topic 
of drill. Drill without relationship to a project in communica- 
tion does not realize its purpose because there is no real mean- 


*Principal, Astoria Junior High School, Queens 
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ing for the pupil. Learnings for examination purpose may be 
acquired, but these are short-lived and do not enter the pupil’s 
automatic use of the English language. 


Finally we come to the organization of the curriculum in 
the English language arts. Assuredly the teacher would like to 
have some idea of what the »upiis know and what should be 
taught to them. For this purpose it is desirable to have plotted 
out the many knowledges, skills, abilities, and appreciations for 
each year of instruction. But no class and no pupil can be ex- 
pected to have mastered all of these for the preceding year, and 
so arises the ineluctable necessity for the teacher to find out 
where the class and pupils are before beginning on the instruc- 
tion. This calls for an inventory. It may be that certain classes 
and pupils can undertake work in English and in certain aspects 
of English above the accredited grade. On the other hand, it may 
be necessary to go back to find “bed rock” before beginning in- 
struction. Furthermore, since lingustic motivation is highly 
specific, individual diagnosis may be indcated. 


But the point to be made is that there should be a systematic 
statement of the scope and sequence of English instruction. 


It is here that I must revert to my statement on motivation 
and transfer of training. I feel that the “jumping off’ place for 
instruction is the need the pupils feel for engaging in some kind 
of communication project, long or short. The teacher, for ex- 
ample, does not start by giving a lesson in participial phrases. To 
be sure, these may be learned and measured in examinations. But 
when pupils engaging in a project real to them see the advan- 
tages of using a participial phrase for purpose of clarification or 
variety, or interest—then the learning will be “deep down.” 


The question now arises as to how the teacher accounts for 
the pupils’ learning the work assigned for the year. This en- 
tails continual evaluation by many means. When certain skills, 
knowledges, abilities, or appreciations are learned, the teacher 
checks them off the list of the work plotted for the year. Those 
facets not touched upon during the course of many propects are 
taught independently and out of context. During the course of 
a writing project, thre will come times when the teacher will 
devote the entire day’s lesson to a grammatical or rhetorical 
concept—followed by drill if necessary. 


In integrating the instruction of the English language arts 
as suggested above there will be many advantages. Perhaps the 
outstanding one is an attitude toward the English language. In 
the free give and take in the verbal arena of the class room there 
are many learnings far and beyond what might be listed for 
the year’s work. In listing the desired learnings for the year, a 
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framework and a list of specifics give teachers a feeling of 
definiteness and provide for an orderly sequence. Perhaps the 
outstanding advantage lies in pitching the instruction on the 
level of the pupils and in engaging in language communication 
experiences vital to the pupils concerned. 





Folklore in the Classroom 
William J. Reedy* 


Several years ago I received a communication from the head 
of an English Department who had come upon a copy of the little 
folklore magazine which the students of our school publish peri- 
odically. The gentleman seemed somewhat disturbed by the fact 
that we had no other kind of literary publication, save only this 
—‘stories,” he said, “which are of unknown origin, a literature 
which is more oral than written, and a type springing ultimately 
from the homely exchange of the illiterate.” He felt that there 
is too much great literature, too much worthwhile prose that 
ought to be taught in the schools to expose the students to secon@- 
rate types and to the danger of cultivating inferior tastes. 

When, therefore, I learned that I was to address this group 
today, you can imagine how much I felt like the condemned man 
who was on his way to the scaffold, in the light of the letter men- 
tioned at least. As this poor condemned chap put his foot on the 
first step of the gaunt wooden structure it began to creak. When 
he climbed a bit further, the scaffold began to sway. At last as 
he stood shakily upon the platform itself, the condemned man 
turned to his executioner with a harrowed look in his eyes and 
asked, “Do you think it’s safe?” 

Is it safe to introduce our high school charges to folklore? 
Is it safe to put them into the alarming jeopardy pictured by my 
correspondent friend—with literature springing from illiteracy, 
with stories of unknown authors? I have found that it is not only 
safe to do so, but it is very profitable to both the teacher and 
the student, once each knows exactly what it is that he is doing. 

Like the little boy who came home from school amazed to 
have learned that he had been speaking prose all his life, it is 
equally awakening to young minds to discover that they have 
been talking folklore for much of their lives: the story of Cin- 
derella, the Sleeping Beauty, Santa Claus. Danny Kaye might 
hold a better brief than I for the success of the tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen. There is nothing so vulgar about folklore, 
nothing so illiterate in folk tales that the litterateur cannot im- 
prove—though this is not the business of the folklorist himself. 


*Chairman, Department of English, Manhattan College High School, New York City 
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Where his literary conscience was twinged, Washington Irving 
did a noble service to many folk tales by improving their literary 
palpability. There is nothing so down to earth and fundamental 
in story telling that the adequate teacher cannot find in folklore 
a new source for inspiration and a new direction for youthful 
energy in and outside the classroom. 

Though I shall not attempt to breach the unique rights of 
taste, I think I am safe in assuming that most of us agree to the 
proposition that one fundamental requirement of literary taste 
is in the universal love for a good story. We are certainly re- 
sponsible as teachers of English for acquainting our students 
with the world wide reservoir of great literature that has stood 
like cool and noble caverns excavated from the universal ex- 
perience of man. But there is no reason why we cannot find in 
the ground between such excavations the veins of stories of littler 
moment, of unforgotten experiences, of overlooked suspense— 
tiny portions of oral tradition that have stood the test of time 
beside their gigantic brethren and which if never recorded might 
indeed be a loss to a locality, to a nation, and to the literature of 
the world. It is, perhaps, the unique thing about folk tales that 
they live on despite their anonymity; that they capture the im- 
agination and delight the literary appetite despite their being 
oral and subject to change, to variation, to the imaginative whims 
of a thousand tellings—yet always emerge with enough life and 
interest to be told again and again. Though a little Shakespeare 
in the maiden’s heart makes Romeo of a ploughboy in his cart, 
even the maiden might be disillusioned if the ploughboy ever 
extemporized on Romeo’s lines. Yet a folklore grows bright by 
such extemporizing. 

Because we best build in education by employing the native 
tastes and talents of the scholar, refining and improving thereon, 
building and shaping without always changing the features of 
the original clay, the native love for a story gives the English 
teacher some advantage over his fellows in education. The folk- 
lorist has a further advantage over the average teacher of 
English, for the stories he uncovers and sets in motion are all 
around the student, if he looks hard enough. Literature is really 
a living thing when a young boy or girl trips over a fascinating 
bit of lore that leads a winding path to a surprise climax. 

We were reading some of the tales of Washington Irving 
one spring morning six years ago when it suddenly dawned on 
one lad in the class that the influence of the Dutch in New York 
was very much a part of the story of our school, Manhattan 
Prep. Until two weeks ago a parkway called Spuyten Duyvil 
Parkway ran by our door. Someone knew that an old farmer in 
the neighborhood during the days of old New Amsterdam had 
tried to swim the Harlem River at 225th Street near our school. 
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Despite the warning that a devil kept the whirlpool alive in the 
churning current at this point of the river, the Dutchman threw 
caution to the wind, jumped into the waters, and paid with his 
life for spiting the devil (spuyten duyvil). 

It was shortly after that another boy who lived on Corlear 
Avenue in the Bronx told of the trumpeter of Peter Stuyvesant 
who likewise defied the Harlem waters and gave spite to the devil. 
His fared no better than the farmer, but just as he was about to 
be swallowed into the mouth of the whirlpool he blew a mighty 
blast on his trumpet to warn others away from the demon’s 
watery lair. The trumpeter’s name was, of course, Van Corlear. 
The Dyckman House with its musket ball in the corner, the Van 
Cortlandt mansion and the strange tale of the priest’s pyx came 
from students in the class who lived within a few blocks of these 
places. A whole chain of stories began to be linked up—how 
Hellgate got its name, where Captain Kidd’s gold probably lies in 
the Hudson River, why the neighborhood around our school is 
called Kings-bridge, how Washington took the Heights which 
bear his name to the south of us. 


Some of the stories had historical flavor. Our librarian was 
a wonderful asset at this point. We had the interested lads verify 
just where the history ended and the tradition began. They went 
to it briskly and efficiently, learning the heartbreaks and hard 
work of research. Several versions of a single story about the 
name of a tiny street or lane nearby, of the ghost who rides 
through Highbridge on Hallowe’en blowing his plaintive bugle 
blast—it was all there suddenly on paper. A magazine was in 
the making before I knew what had happened—and there I was 
stumbling into folklore and finding a new ally for arousing the 
interest of my students in stories, their origin, their variation— 
and the necessity for capturing them before they got away. 

Most of the thrill came from the fact that the boys felt they 
had uncovered tales that no one had ever thought of writing 
down and so they did their best to do the stories justice. Some 
of the tales they recorded as closely as possible to the manner in 
which an informant had told them. Other tales they hitched to- 
gether from bits of plots they had garnered here and there. It is 
one thing to convince our seniors that new plots are not always 
the subject of great literary achievement—but the treatment of 
old plots in new ways is what matters. My juniors feel that they 
have found many new plots to work on—ghost tales that seem 
real because of their local settings, mysterious personages whose 
names stare at them from street corners, odd poets whose verses 
live on moldy tombstones in little, unfrequented cemeteries. 

Frankly I have learned a lot from the boys. I have learned 
to respect their sincerity in distinguishing fact from fiction in 
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their research. They keep a file on their stories—a kind of ar- 
chive. If anything new pops up to discount a legend that we have 
recorded, it comes out of the file and gets the full treatment: 
“this is not a historical fact,” or, “this story was made up by 
the teller who entered it here—it bears no oral tradition to verify 
it as folklore.”’ Consequently we have interested history as well 
as English students in our group. 


Of course, most of our work is extra-curricular. Where 
American Literature leaves room for entering the folklorists’ 
contribution as in the local color school of writing, the frontier 
literature, the work of our greater writers who drew often on 
folk customs or legends—Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, 
Irving, Cooper, Benet, Sandburg, James Stevens, John Hay—we 
get a chance to show our talents or to win new friends and in- 
fluence the appreciation of literature. 


From the suggested stories which half completed legends 
offer, such as the type which fascinated Washington Irving, we 
have encouraged creative writing by using the part-told tale as 
a starter and working it into an individual piece of story writing. 
The kind of thing which I have just mentioned is, of course, not 
so much folklore study as the use of folklore materials to en- 
courage creative writing. 


We have, incidentally, collected recordings of folk ballads 
and have several of the Lomax records from the Library of Con- 
gress. They offer a splendid beginning for teaching poetry, for 
building from simple themes and tunes to the more esthetic and 
provoking types to which poetry ranges. Again the fundamental 
love for rhythm and song, for story and legend, the fascination 
of historical threads woven in the twilight of legend are easily 
illustrated by properly using the materials available in the study 
of folklore. 

It has been a lot of fun. I think the boys have taught me 
to open my eyes to the stories under my nose. I think that above 
all I have come to realize that collecting folklore is part of the 
outlet for that collecting instinct which sometimes strikes teen- 
agers like a fever. The novelty of the matter and the relatively 
easy sources for hunting it down satisfy the youthful urge to be 
individual and different. The love for discovering new things, 
new directions in reading and writing, gives our young Alex- 
anders little cause to weep because there are no more worlds to 
conquer. Folklore offers them a challenge, and perhaps more im- 
portant, it offers us as teachers a new source for motivation, 

“You cannot fold a flood, and put it in the drawer, 
Because the wind will find it out, and tell your 
cedar floor.” 
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Westward Movement . . . and Rebound 
Lennox Grey* 


Every Thanksgiving convention has its own special “feel.” 
The Los Angeles meeting, in the new “Statler Center.”’ had the 
air of a new day. Many things contributed besides the setting. 
The Council was no longer engaged chiefly in a holding opera- 
tion as we had been in Boston the year before—holding our 
breath a little while we listened to first national reactions to 
Volume I from the Curriculum Commission, holding sober 
thoughts as we considered Wilbur Hatfield’s proposed resignation 
from the Executive Secretary-Treasurership of the Council and 
laid the groundwork for selection of an Executive Secretary to 
succeed him. 


When we met at Los Angeles we could feel that it had been 
a successful holding, and more: with the appointment of J. N. 
Hook of the University of Illinois as Executive Secretary, Wilbur 
Hatfield’s concentration on editing of The English Journal and 
College English, the promising if not universally applauded co- 
operation of elementary, high school and college teachers in The 
English Language Arts, and the increased role of local and re- 
gional affiliates in the work of the Council. We were on the move 
again, with good western vigor, re-enforced with eastern vigor, 
in the spirit of the convention theme, “Turn East, Turn West.” 


Particularly hopeful to me was the increased role for our 
local, state, and regional groups which had been a tentative and 
exploratory ideal at Boston: that we turn more and more to such 
groups to take leadership in one and another field, in Council 
committees as well as in conventions. Our regional affiliates had 
been consulted during the year about the future of educational 
television and about other matters. Support for such policy was 
spontaneously voiced in meetings of the Board of Directors as 
well as in the Executive Committee, which had initiated the pro- 
cedure the year before. Perhaps it is significant that three Cali- 
fornia associations were collaborators in sponsoring the Los 
Angeles convention, where the New England association had 
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carried the job the year before. The prospective Detroit con- 
vention of 1954 will draw strength from a number of sponsor- 
ing regional groups—and also from the fact that Joseph 
Mersand, former president of the New York State English 
Council will be chief planning officer for Friday afternoon 
meetings. The new Executive Secretary had come to be known 
in no small measure because of his work with the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of English and his had been an effective 
voice at the Affiliates Breakfast the year before. 


The general sessions and smaller group meetings also sug- 
gested a new day. For a number of years English teachers have 
been on the defense. At Los Angeles there was a sense of 
initiative without unpleasant aggressiveness. In part this renewal 
of confidence seemed to come from an increased realization of 
common problems on the part of elementary, high school and col- 
lege teachers. Despite the Bestor and Lynd agitations, designed to 
sharpen the break between the liberal arts instructors and pro- 
fessional educators, there are hopeful signs in the NCTE that 
academic English and English-Education teachers were being 
drawn together by common interests rather than split apart. 
Reasons for this seem to be several: the coordinating effect of 
the Curriculum Commission’s work, noted above; the strengthen- 
ing of the role of college English teachers in the Council both in 
the college section and in the College Conference on Composition 
and Communication; and regionally, at least, the sympathetic 
interest which California college English departments are show- 
ing in the preparation of high school and junior college teachers. 


Since there is evidence of the same kind of spirit in the New York 
State English Council and in high school and college associations in New 
York City, there is good reason to believe that these sentiments are rebound- 
ing between coasts, west-east, east-west. And since Harlen Adams’ chief 
collaborator in the admirable convention program was Blanche Trezevant of 
Florida State University, there is good reason to believe that the South 
shares in it no less. 

The new NCTE bulletin, Censorship and Controversy, prepared by a 
committee under the chairmanship of William Wood of the U.S. Office of 
Education, was introduced at the Los Angeles meeting as another affirma- 
tive rather than defensive note. 

Altogether, this was a great Council meeting, in a year of great and 
right decisions. There was a feeling of confidence in our elected officers, 
Lou LaBrant, John Gerber, and Joseph Mersand, in our new Executive 
Secretary, in the editors of our several journals, in our vigorous elementary 
school and high school and college sections, in our Curriculum Commission, 
in increased contributions of the conference on College Composition and 
Communication through representation at Executive Committee meetings, 
in our productive committees, and in the growing strength of our regional 
and local associations. An NCTE convention is a remarkable gathering of 
our forces and (let us never forget) of devotion of the host associations 
and committees which give them a local habitation and a name—whether 
Cincinnati or Buffalo or Los Angeles or Detroit. 
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A Year in a Greek Provincial High School 
Paul H. Kraiss* 


Americans under the Fulbright program teaching English 
in public secondary schools of Greek provinces became a reality 
in October, 1952. Fulbrighters had come before to teach in the 
private American-sponsored schools of Athens and Salonika; but 
would Fulbrighters adjust themselves to the life of a Greek 
provincial town? The United States Educational Foundation in 
Greece, with headquarters at the Tameion Building in Athens, 
was dubious. 

After three weeks of orientation in Athens, seven Ful- 
brighters fanned out from the capital: three to the mainland in 
the north—Cavalla, Volos, Larissa; one to Patras in the Pelopon- 
nesus; three to the main islands—Corfu, Crete, Rhodes. Three 
women and four men, all were former teachers of English in 
American public high schools stretching from California to New 
York. Two of the teachers were of Greek descent and spoke the 
language of their ancestors; the other five knew no Greek when 
they left the States. 

The three weeks of orientation were filled with lectures and 
study. Our biggest help came from Mrs. Lois Kerimis, an Ameri- 
can who has resided in Greece for many years, a gifted, en- 
thusiastic, and experienced teacher of English in the American- 
sponsored schools of Athens and Salonika. She gave us a short 
course in how to teach English by the direct method and in twelve 
three-hour sessions taught the five greenhorns enough Greek so 
they could shift for themselves in the hinterlands of Greece. 

To do that was actually not difficult, as all Greeks are fluent 
in the international language of gesture. Moreover, each Ful- 
brighter was stationed in a town of over 30,000 inhabitants, and 
although he might be the only American in the province he had 
little difficulty in finding people who spoke English. In fact, the 
Fulbrighter soon discovered that the best way for him to im- 
prove his Greek was to spend weekends in a remote village where 
no one spoke English or was hell-bent on learning it. In town 
there were so many people trying to practice their English with 
the Fulbrighter that he had to search for a chance to learn the 
native tongue. 

When, after four months, the Fulbrighters in the provinces 
convened in Athens for a mid-year program of discussions, all 
except one of them wanted to stay on in Greece for a second 
year. The program at the grass roots had succeeded far beyond 
any expectation of the Foundation in Athens. The Fulbrighters 
had been touched with that love for Greece about which Lord 
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Byron and our own Samuel Gridley Howe wrote over a century 
ago. Happy is the man who, before dying, has the good fortune 
to sail the Aegean Sea and watch her islands bathed in light, 
to see the sun gild the eternal nakedness of Greece, and to learn 
to know intimately one of the most hospitable people on earth. 
I returned to America because of family circumstances, but I 
have been homesick for Greece ever since. 
* oh * 


My good fortune took me to the fabulous island of Crete, 
the mythical birthplace of Zeus, Chief of the Olympians, God 
of Hospitality. I was located in Iraklion, the principal city of 
some 60,000 inhabitants, only a few miles from the Minoan ruins 
of the palace of Knossos, site of the earliest European civilization. 


In Iraklion, in the courtyard of the high promontory of an 
ancient Venetian fort, stands the white, box-like concrete build- 
ing which partly serves as a boys’ secondary school, housing the 
First and Second Boys’ Gymnasium (high school, from grades 
seven through twelve) in morning and afternoon shifts. Origin- 
ally, some two decades ago, the building was meant to be a home 
for the aged. During World War II it became a compound for 
prisoners of war. For the last eight years, and still today, two- 
fifths of the building is walled off and serves as a barrack for 
Greek soldiers. 

As we look into the school yard, we see on one end the con- 
crete shed which houses the toilets (holes in the concrete floor, 
no running water). On the other end of the school yard, as far 
away from the toilets as possible, is a metal trough with running 
water. A small Greek-Orthodox chapel stands between the two 
facilities. 

Each classroom contains the most meager necessities. Except 
for the music room, the whitewashed walls were bare of pictures 
when I arrived. On one end of the room stands a rickety wooden 
blackboard, size three by four feet, most of the paint worn off. 
The eraser is a piece of flannel or an old sock stuffed with rags. 
The rough deal desks of the pupils are built for two, usually oc- 
cupied by three, and have never seen a coat of paint or varnish. 
From the ceiling hangs a bare electric bulb. Very few schools in 
Greece are equipped with any sort of artificial illumination and 
none have a heating system. Of 10,000 communities in Greece, 
only 300 have electric power. The teacher’s desk, an amber color, 
always stands on a podium. 

Audio-visual aids are almost unheard of. One learns from 
books. There is no school library for pupils. The teachers’ room 
contains a few sets of encyclopedias and a few books of history 
and ancient literature in locked cases. 

There is no auditorium. At the beginning of school the 
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pupils ‘assemble in orderly ranks in the courtyard. There they 
listen to announcements and after a brief religious ceremony 
adjourn to classes. 


The janitorial staff consists of two peasant women and an 
elderly man. When the women sweep the rooms, you think you 
are passing through the Sahara during a dust storm. The women 
do the heavy work and supplement their 15,000-drachmas-a-day 
(50c) income by selling sesame-covered baked goods on the 
school grounds. The man watches the clock and rings the bell at 
the beginning and end of periods. Once I saw him going around 
the floor molding of the hall with a feather duster. 

There are two bell signals before a class session begins. The 
first calls the pupils to assemble and the pupil monitor to take 
attendance. The second signal means that the class is now ready 
to receive the teacher for instruction. The pupils rise as the 
teacher enters. At first I looked upon this as too much like mili- 
tary discipline, but the pupils informed me that they were only 
showing respect. I soon favored the procedure because it centered 
attention immediately. 

Upon meeting a class for the first time, my initial impression 
was that of vitality and eagerness staring out of poverty. Per- 
haps because Greek secondary-school pupils are a select group, I 
did not find the lassitude of some people in our classes at home. 
It is the tradition of the gymnasium pupil to wear a suit coat, 
which is often little more than a rag, patched and darned. For- 
tunately, the saving feature of this tragedy is that the boy in 
these clothes usually conducts himself with personal pride and 
self-assurance. His sense of humor is easily aroused. He walks 
erect and with the slight swagger typical of the Cretan. Outdoors 
he wears the regulation gymnasium cap of navy blue felt, black 
patent leather visor, and gold trim, which transforms the raga- 
muffin into a dignified young man. 


From where do these people come? How do they manage 
to enter the school? A census of my classes showed that about 
67% come from villages. The boy may be fortunate enough to 
have relatives in town who will give him a roof over his head. 
Otherwise he will rent a room; usually several boys will gang 
together. There is no such thing as a school bus. As most 
peasants consume meat only a few times a year, the youngsters 
can live on a Spartan diet. Some prepare their own food; a few 
pay for their board. The parents in the villages often send pro- 
duce to the landlady to defray expenses. I have seen boys quite 
content in a dingy little room of cot (bedsprings are unknown in 
Greek villages), table, chair. Boys whose parents live in town 
are sometimes more fortunate. A few come from well-to-do homes 
and attend the private gymnasium. 
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But most children, town or village, never see the inside of 
a school beyond the sixth grade. According to Greek law, educa- 
tion is compulsory for children between the ages of seven and 
thirteen, and a class is not to exceed 60 pupils. But that is theory. 
Classes often exceed 100 pupils, and during the past year news- 
papers reported that 200,000 Greek children of compulsory school 
age were not attending school. A walk through the city of Irak- 
lion leads by many homes where families barely manage to exist. 
One-room hovels are built against the ancient Venetian walls. 
Natural or man-made caves in the hillsides serve as shelters. 
Some families are hardly better off than animals. One can only 
be impressed by the neatness maintained in spite of utter lack 
of modern sanitary facilities. 

od * ao 

Entrance into the secondary school is based on written and 
oral examinations. The statistics of one school showed that of 
800 applicants only 130 were admitted. Because the uniform cur- 
riculum ranges from ancient Greek, Latin, and one or two 
modern languages to solid geometry, physics, and chemistry, the 
general caliber of the Greek gymnasium pupil is naturally higher 
than the average in the American public secondary school. Never- 
theless, many graduates of the Greek gymnasiums told me that 
the curriculum is deadening and turns out dull automatons. In 
my own classes in the last two years of the gymnasium, I found 
a wide range of intelligence. In general, pupils were enthusiastic, 
eager, quick-witted. Some were outstanding; some would not 
complete the gymnasium. 

At this crossroad of the world, people are keenly aware of 
the value of a foreign language. Pupils in schools are eager to 
Iearn English and do not require any special motivation to enter 
the courses. A few have done a remarkable job in learning Eng- 
lish through their own initiative by listening to English-language 
programs on the radio and by conversing and corresponding with 
American and British sailors. The Greek is often a natural 
linguist. His own language being so complex, almost any other 
language, especially a practically uninflected one like English, 
is comparatively easy to learn. After having been dragged 
through the maze of grammar of ancient Greek and the formal 
written and popular spoken forms of modern Greek, English is 
streamlined simplicity. A big obstacle is the unphonetic spelling 
of English words. As the maid in the popular modern Greek 
comedy Satanas so aptly put it: “I am a very honest person. 
That’s why I gave up studying English. It’s not an honest lan- 
guage, and I will have nothing to do with dishonesty. They write 
one thing and say another.” Or as an Italian struggling over 
English spelling on the Naples-Rome train said to me: “You 
write ‘jackass’ and say ‘man.’ ”’ 
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When I arrived in Iraklion, I proceeded without a text until 
enough copies of English Through Pictures by I. A. Richards and 
C. M. Gibson arrived. This text is also available in versions for 
beginners in the study of Spanish and French, and I found it 
so good that I had one of my pupils revise it into Greek for my 
own use. I tried to keep a jump ahead of the class and learn in 
Greek what they would soon learn in English. As a further aid 
for conversational topics unhampered by the printed word, I 
set a volunteer committee from each class to work preparing 
large India-ink line drawings on bristol board. The groups took 
turns coming to my large living room for Saturday afternoons 
of work followed by refreshments. This gave both them and me 
a chance to learn in an informal way. I was careful not to offend 
Greek customs and at the same time unobtrusively demonstrated 
some American customs, such as sipping silently, which differs 
considerably from Greek usage. 


Regulations from the United States Educational Foundation 
in Athens limited my pupils to a maximum registration of thirty 
per class. The MSA Representative further limited my teaching 
schedule to four days a week, so that I would have two days free 
for activities and visitations to other schools on the island. (The 
long Christmas vacation gave me an opportunity to spend some 
time in Italy and France, and during Easter vacation I flew over 
to Israel and watched Israeli children being taught English in a 
school that I. myself had attended many years ago. Here was the 
phenomenon of a country whose population had doubled in four 
years. A new people had almost completely displaced the native 
Arab population which formed the environment during my child- 
hood. The West had not only met the East but had shoved it 
back.) 


If the registration at all warrants it, boys and girls in 
Greece on the secondary level are educated in separate institu- 
tions. I probed the reasoning for this principle. “Our climate is 
too warm,” quipped one high school teacher. A professor from 
the University of Athens was convinced that separation is de- 
sirable. “Boys and girls in the adolescent stage differ too much 
in their mental development and in their interests,” he main- 
tained. 

A pupil’s weekly schedule comprises thirty-five to forty 
class-hours per week. The number of hours fluctuates with the 
availability of teachers. What we know as a study hall is un- 
heard of. As in other parts of Europe, Greek schools operate on 
a six-day week. Every Sunday morning at eight, half the school 
population is assembled and marched off to church to attend the 
services until ten o’clock. (Greek Orthodox is the state religion, 
and theology is an important part of the curriculum.) The moni- 
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tors take attendance, and absences are recorded on the roll books 
like absences from classes. Some influential pupils have the moni- 
tors overlook their absences. 


I was fortunate that in each class I had one boy who knew 
enough English to serve as my interpreter and assistant. This 
often saved much time. There is of course no question that the 
teacher of a foreign language can do a much better job if he 
knows also the native tongue, so that he can foresee difficulties 
peculiar to the native and devise the most effective remedial 
measures. 

Before Christmas I spent considerable time teaching my 
pupils to sing rounds and Christmas carols. They liked to sing— 
it would be more accurate to say make noise. I have never come 
across young people so inept in carrying a tune. Was it because 
of the narrow range of Oriental melodies to which they were 
accustomed? For a while I could not end a class without a 
popular request, ““We want to sing.” Singing in a class outside 
the music room must have been an innovation. When we began, 
the principal came rushing in to quell the disturbance. As he saw 
me being one of the participants, a puzzled look crossed his face, 
and he withdrew quietly. 

Early in February we began a two-week period of mid-year 
examinations in the secondary schools. I was seated in the back 
of a classroom and observed the procedure. Over fifty per cent 
of the class cheated, and many of the others tried to cheat. As 
the teacher in charge spied a piece of paper designed for crib- 
bing, he tore it up, threw the pieces on the floor, and gave the 
pupil a warning. The pupil continued his work and tried a more 
ingenious means of getting information illegitimately. 


“Why is there so much cheating in your schools?” I asked 
the assistant curator of the Iraklion museum, a native of the 
town who is a graduate of the local school system. 


“Our educational system is so far from the life needs of the 
pupils that they try to get the highest marks possible by means 
which require the least effort on their part,” he replied. The 
curriculum of the gymnasium has two branches, the classical 
and the practical. The only difference between the two is that 
the practical has more chemistry, physics, and mathematics and 
less ancient Greek and Latin than the classical. The sciences are 
studied almost exclusively from textbooks. The teacher gives only 
the most rudimentary demonstrations. There is no laboratory ex- 
perience for pupils. 


In the classical course, ten periods of the thirty-five to forty 
a week are spent on ancient Greek. Tedious analysis of grammar 
and translation shroud the spirit of the ancient literature and 
allow coverage of few works. Pupils hardly learn of the existence 
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of great modern Greek writers such as Nikos Kazantzakis, who 
was a candidate for the Nobel Prize in 1952. “My courses bore 
me; I can hardly wait until the end of the year,” said the most 
brilliant boy in the gymnasium, who has had some of his poetry 
published in a leading Greek literary magazine and recently did 
a distinguished piece of philological research for a scholarly 
Greek magazine of international reputation. “The teachers are 
little men with narrow, uncultivated minds.” 

Sixty-seven per cent of the pupils come from peasant 
villages, yet not one secondary school offers a course in agricul- 
ture. The two agricultural schools on the island give a one-year 
course to a combined student body of one hundred pupils who 
have completed the sixth grade. The number of applicants is 
always several times as large as the number who can be admitted. 
Every intelligent adult to whom I spoke was dissatisfied with the 
long-outmoded curriculum. “Why don’t you exert pressure to 
change it?” I asked. The response: “We have no leaders. Every- 
thing is controlled from Athens, where people have no interest 
in and don’t understand our problems. Our government and many 
of you Americans working here for your government think that 
Greece consists of the few blocks in Athens from Constitution 
Square to Omonoia Square.”’ 

But the theory that the hidebound educational system is 
responsible for the problems of cheating in school is only a 
partial answer. Cheating and deception are accepted traditions 
in the commercial and politcal life of the Levant. Economic con- 
ditions, history, customs have much to do with the situation. In 
the struggle for existence, the cleverest one usually succeeds. 
During the centuries of suppression by Romans, Saracens, Vene- 
tians, Turks, the native depended upon evasion and subterfuge 
for survival. In family relations, friendship, and hospitality there 
are strict codes; but outside of those realms, life is a matter of 
survival of the shrewdest. The old saying is not without truth: It 
takes two Scots to cheat a Jew, two Jews to cheat a Greek, and 
two Greeks to cheat an American.—The Greeks told me that it 
is wrong not to place the Greek as the shrewdest of them all. 

I told one of my classes that Cretan pupils are the most in- 
genious cribbers I have ever encountered and that one of my 
bywords as a result of my experience is—he cheats like a Cretan. 
They were quite pleased and accepted it as a compliment to the 
cleverness of the race. I was at first lenient during tests. Later, 
whenever I caught someone cheating, I simply walked over to his 
desk, took his paper, and marked it zero. Without saying a word, 
I pointed to the door. He picked up his materials and left. On 
the other hand, a number of times I forgot some personal be- 
longing in the school. The article was always returned. That was 
personal; but a test, that’s business. 
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The Greek is inordinately curious, which may be both his 
making and his undoing. The peasant does not hesitate to ask 
you about your personal income and to examine the texture of 
the clothing you are wearing. The brilliant student can hardly 
refrain from attempting to find out what the poor student is 
doing. Yet the curiosity is satisfied with such exhilarating 
abandon that the observer cannot help but be amused by it. This 
child-like curiosity may also be the reason why Greek adolescents 
in school, unlike so many American adolescents, imitate the 
sounds of a foreign language with the complete freedom of a 
young child. The Greek loves to express himself, not only with 
his speech organs, but with a full register of physical gestures. 

One event the pupils look forward to is a monthly excursion. 
They are gathered for the pre-school assembly. The weather is 
clear. The principal announces that the school will go on a hike 
today. Shouts of joy and freedom rend the air. The whole school 
population, in orderly ranks, walks out of town to some pleasant 
spot near beach or vineyards or olive groves where there is open 
space to relax and play. The physical education teacher takes 
along some athletic equipment. At the end of the school year each 
pupil, according to his means, participates in one of the many 
excursions varying from a hike and picnic to a two-day bus tour 
through the island. These are some of the best opportunities for 
pupils and teachers to become acquainted. 

More important than teaching subject matter was the Ful- 
brighter’s being an American who, unlike most United States 
government workers, lived with the Greeks, participated in their 
work, their community affairs, their pleasures, and at least in 
some of their difficulties. Thus the Fulbrighter could on a per- 
sonal basis build friendly relations between countries. Aware of 
the opportunity to learn from his hosts, he could unobtrusively 
bring in new ideas without appearing like an intruding foreigner 
trying to show proud natives how they should improve their lot. 

Bo ok * 

According to information given me by the school inspector of 
Crete, Greek teachers must meet the following educational quali- 
fications. The elementary school teacher must have completed a 
two-year teacher-training institute. The gymnasium teacher of 
academic subjects must have completed the studies in one of 
three four-year schools of the University of Athens or the Uni- 
versity of Salonica: philology, mathematics, or theology. Physical 
education teachers must have completed a three-year course at 
the university. A woman teacher may be hired for a secondary- 
school position only if no man teacher is available. Administra- 
tors are appointed from the teaching staff without specific train- 
ing in admistrative work. Guidance, as we use the term in the 
narrow sense in America, does not exist in a Greek public school. 
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As in most countries, the Greek school teacher is very much 
underpaid. Consequently, the nation does not get the caliber of 
persons it should have to educate its youth, and the shortage of 
teachers is acute. Newly appointed teachers in the fields of Greek, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and English receive 1,064,000 
drachmas a month. After deductions, their take-home pay is 
960,000 drachmas ($32). A boy who collects tickets on a bus re- 
ceives more. If the newly appointed teacher works in the fields of 
French, physical education, music, home economics, or art, his 
salary is less, and his take-home pay per month is only 800,000 
drachmas ($26.63). After three years, the beginning teacher will 
receive a raise of 200,000 drachmas a month (6.63). For a wife 
and each child, the teacher receives a stipend of 50,000 drachmas 
($1.63) a month more. The principal of the girls’ gymnasium in 
Iraklion, after 27 years of experience, receives a monthly salary 
of 1,800,00 drachmas ($60). His school has 1,030 pupils, and he 
teaches twelve periods a week. Upon retirement, after 35 years 
of service, he will receive 2,300,00 drachmas ($76.63) a month. 
Teachers in primary schools receive smaller salaries than 
teachers in secondary schools. A first-grade teacher with a dozen 
years of experience told me that her take-home pay is 800,000 
drachmas ($26.63) a month. 

Although gymnasium teachers are given the title “professor,” 
cultured individuals in the community informed me that most 
teachers are unprogressive people of very limited interests. The 
head of the public library said, ‘““Very few teachers ever visit the 
library.”’” When I first arrived in Iraklion, I asked a woman 
gymnasium teacher, a native of the town, if there is a public 
library in town. “Yes, there is one,” she replied, “but I have 
never been there.” 

In spite of bare subsistence salaries, Greek teachers seem 
to complain less than American teachers. Our teachers’ room was 
usually filled with good humor, exhilaration, peals of laughter. 
We had at least ten minutes between classes; and if I began any 
work in the room, someone was likely to tell me, “Relax. This is 
time to relax.’”’ A battered old tin alarm clock, dating back to a 
previous generation, ticked away the time; the wizened little 
janitor with bristling mustachios and sparkling blue eyes rang 
the schoolbell—but frequently no one in the teachers’ room paid 
any attention. The pupils had assembled in the respective class- 
rooms, but the teachers—young and old, grey-haired and black- 
haired, thatched and bald, wrinkled and smooth-skinned—had 
become children again. It took the principal to call them back 
to duty. 

In every school building, in every public building, there is 
an odd corner where a man or woman brews Turkish coffee over 
a brazier or a spirit lamp. In our school, under the hollow of the 
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outside staircase, a woman was always at your service. Between 
classes, a teacher would sip, often with great noise, according to 
Oriental custom of appreciation, a tiny cup of the steaming, 
black, muddy brew which becomes progressively thicker as you 
reach the bottom. No community in Greece is without a coffee 
house. Even if a hamlet has only three huts, one of them will 
make the front room a public coffee house. Coffee is part of life, 
although a pound of it costs a day’s wages of an unskilled fac- 
tory worker. 

As in the States, many teachers supplement their meager 
salaries by work outside of school. Giving English lessons is a 
major and profitable occupation. Since the Second World War, 
French has rapidly lost its position as a second modern language. 
Every Greek wants to learn English, the commercial language of 
the day; yet during the past year the Ministry of Education in 
Athens, which controls all teacher appointments in the public 
schools in Greece, had assigned only 23 teachers throughout the 
whole country to teach English. In October, 1953, 25 more 
English positions were opened. Hundreds more are needed. Time 
marches on, but the schools lag far behind. In almost all schools 
French is still taught as the only modern foreign language. The 
demand for English instruction has to be filled outside the public 
schools. Many people who know only a smattering of English 
teach it. The so-called Greek-American Institute, a private organ- 
ization, has set up three dozen branches for English instruction 
all over Greece and is doing a very profitable business. The tactics 
of the branches are not always scrupulous, but the Institute is 
satisfying a growing demand. Nine out of ten Greeks who learn 
English do so at one of the branches of the Greek-American In- 
stitute. 

My impression is that most Greek teachers feel they are a 
cog in a wheel of a rigid system which is being steered from 
Athens around a well-worn circle. To advocate any change 
would only be asking for trouble. Money for public education 
always comes last on the government budget. What can you do 
with sixty, seventy, a hundred in a class? No sense killing your- 
self. You’ve got to be realistic. 

Although the Greek teacher has classes far too large for 
fruitful results (the Cretan teacher in charge of English in the 
local girls’ gymnasium had 550 pupils on her roll book. Her 
smallest class had 56 girls.), he is not harassed as so many 
American teachers are. He usually teaches a maximum of twenty- 
four hours a week and has no other school duties such as extra- 
class activities, supervision of study halls, or homerooms. He 
knows how to relax and say avrio (tomorrow). Again and again 
school closes for a holiday—a saint’s day, the commemoration of 
a historical event of national or local importance. Christmas va- 
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cation lasts two weeks, Easter vacation almost as long. Soon 
after June begins, there is little class work. The pupils must have 
time off to prepare for examinations, which are drawn out over 
a period of two weeks. During July, August, and September there 
is no school. 

* ok *k 

The four centuries of Turkish domination reduced most of 
the Greeks to illiterates and barbarians. They had no schools, no 
newspapers, no books. The Orthodox priests managed to keep the 
candle of Western Civilization dimly flickering by clandestinely 
teaching a few boys the rudiments of reading and writing. When 
the Greeks finally threw off the Turkish yoke in 1829 (in Crete 
not until 1897), they wanted to link themselves with the glory 
of the Golden Age and the Byzantine Empire. Consequently, edu- 
cation, especially on the primary and secondary levels, was and 
still is concerned mainly with ancient Greek and Byzantine cul- 
tures, religious history, and the Greek Revolution. In practice, 
so much of learning is memorization of facts and grammatical 
dissection of ancient Greek literature, that the educational re- 
sults are disappointing both from the standpoint of culture and 
from the standpoint of preparation for earning a living. 

In a nation like the United States, where speed and effi- 
ciency are household gods, we have little patience with pro- 
cedures which bog down the wheels of daily living. Inefficiency 
is one of the roots which holds back Greek progress. 

But in spite of the many shortcomings of Greece, its over- 
centralized, inefficient government, its underpaid and sometimes 
corrupt officialdom, its creaking economy, the woeful existence 
of its poor, I, like many natives and foreigners, was fascinated 
by the country and its inhabitants. The beauty of the land is 
austere, often barren, always remote. The people and their en- 
vironment are infinite variety, not yet molded into the phrenetic 
monotony of an industrialized nation. Grown men and women 
still preserve some of the frankness, the exhilaration, the vitality 
of the child, unhampered in expressing an honest emotion. Like 
others I said, “I could live here forever; I’ll be homesick when 
I leave.” One of my former pupils in America wrote that I must 
be very lonely on fhe island of Crete-—Quite the contrary; I 
never encountered more genuine hospitality. 

The school year flew by on Daedalian wings. When we came 
to the end, I realized that at the rate of three sessions a week 
I had given my 150 Cretan boys, divided into six classes, less 
than 90 hours in elementary English. Nevertheless, like their 
Minoan ancestors, they had taken the bull by the horns, and 
fifty of them were corresponding with American pen pals. May 
their international friendship form an enduring link, and may 
their love for America become as deep as mine is for Greece. 
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For the Alleviation of Schriftschmerz 
Arthur Minton* 


What It Is. It might be agreed that of all callings, physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and clergymen are most familiar with the 
human spirit in travail. To their company I would add editorial 
workers, a class of usually unsung toilers in whose ranks I lately 
found myself for about three years. For many people criticism 
of their writings is a traumatic torment; the editorial office is 
a Hieronymus Bosch nightmare, where self-esteem is pricked, 
jabbed, and bedevilled almost beyond endurance. It may be only 
after a delicate and fairly elaborate dialectic process that a 
writer is able to take a detached view of his own work and 
capitalize on whatever values may reside in editorial suggestions. 

This state of affairs raises psychological problems of deep 
interest. Why is one’s writing such a tender subject? The edu- 
cated citizen may be lighthearted about his shortcomings in 
arithmetic or music or political perception. But the revision of 
a paragraph he has written may disturb him beyond measure— 
even though he recognizes the revision as improvement. This 
ultrasensitivity is related to broader fears associated with writ- 
ing. To signify the totality of the discomforting emotions that 
(for many of us) are attached to the act of writing, I suggest, 
on the analogy of Weltschmerz, the possibly barbarous coinage 
Schriftschmerz. Writing-sorrow has almost the proportions of 
world-sorrow. 

Schriftschmerz is an obstruction to the full functioning of 
thousands of valuable citizens. It impedes them in what can 
be one of their most significant functions—the communication 
in writing of what they know and think about their crafts and 
government. And it can be moderated, I believe, if in the course of 
their education people acquire certain concepts related to writing 
and habitually bring those concepts to bear in their own writing. 
The first concept in point is that of the formality required in 
publishable! writing; the second is that of the distinctive nature 
of writing in contrast to speaking. (Though the two concepts 
merge at some points, it is helpful to consider them separately.) 
What is to be said about these concepts applies primarily to ex- 
position and argument. It may well have some bearing on im- 
aginative writing too, but that subject is not within present 
scope. 

Sources of Evidence. In order to develop these views I should 
say something about the editorial experience on which they are 
based. The writing with which I was concerned was the work of 


*Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn _ . 

1. In this paper “publishable’” denotes “‘meeting the standards of good published writing in 
the field of the writer’s calling, or the standards of writing found in dignified, cogent 
letters to the press on social and governmental subjects.” 
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successful specialists who are college graduates and who in many 
cases have higher degrees than the baccalaureate. For the most 
part they do not often write for publication. On the other hand 
they have done the writing required in their not inconsiderable 
academic studies, and they do a certain amount of writing—as 
of letters and reports—in the course of their work. They possess, 
' in short, a high degree of intelligence, literacy, and technical 
capacity. I take them to be typical of one of the most vital social 
groups—educated technicians to whose work communication 
skills are basic. 

In broadest terms I should say that these writers have been 
adequately equipped with customary information about writing. 
Like any other group, they possess writing skills in varying 
degrees because they differ in native gifts and in the amount of 
practice they have given to writing. But such information and 
skills aside, many of the writers are handicapped insofar as they 
do not possess the two concepts mentioned—or at any rate do 
not put them into full effect. These concepts can now be examined 
more closely. 

Formality Required in Publishable Writing. I refer here to 
a degree of formality—the degree that is called for, not perhaps 
in student papers, business letters, or administrative documents, 
but in more public forms of communication. There is more than 
a little difference between writing that is adequate in day-to-day 
work and writing that is addressed to the—or a—public. Thus 
certain shortcuts that have good purpose in familiar and semi- 
formal speech and writing are out of place in a responsible 
printed statement that may travel the earth under the insigne of 
a great institution. Nor, in such published writing, is there place 
for colloquial expressions that are out of key with the context; 
for an over-free use of run-on sentences; or for inconsistencies 
in terminology, styling, or forms. 

Unwarranted shortcuts often show up in manuscripts. It 
is well enough, in an intra-office memorandum, to refer to a 
(hypothetical) manual as RP42, but a full title and bibliographi- 
cal data are called for in more formal composition.? Likewise, 
in a technical treatise it is less than adequate to cite, in indirect 
quotation, “‘an editorial of the Baltimore Sun”—without mention- 
ing the date of issue. With these examples of short-cutting—so to 
describe the sins of omission in present point—belongs the use 
of unexplained symbols that may be familiar to the writer and 
his colleagues but are not in general use. Parts of a diagram, 
let us say, are marked FM, J, BS, and the like. It is clear to the 
devisers of the diagram and to their colleagues that these 





2. Here and below examples are drawn from observation but have been adapted to preclude 
identification of the source manuscripts. Needless to say, the examples and comment are 
given not to instruct the readers of this journal but to develop points being made about 
the writing under discussion. 
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symbols stand for ‘“foremast,” “jib,” “bowsprit,” etc. But not 
even the claim that “Any sailor will know what they mean” can 
justify publishing such symbols unexplained, for they are not 
standardized in the language of the craft. 

Colloquial familiarity is a treasure of speech. But the sense 
of formality will limit—better, bar—the use of colloquialisms, 
and will bar slang. When the writer is on dress parade he will 
not use phone for telephone, wire for telegraph, stick-to-itiveness 
for pertinacity. Prop for propeller and combo for combination 
(wrench) are intruders in expression intended for print. 

One requirement of formal expression is consistency of form 
and content. To attain that consistency is a task whose difficulty 
is all too well known to anyone who has written for publication. 
On the simplest “mechanical” level there is the problem of using 
the same form when an expression has two or more allowable 
forms: screw driver or screwdriver, gage or guage. Likewise, 
the writer must consistently use jig saw, jigsaw, or jig-saw ac- 
cording as the expression is a “noun,” an “adjective,” or a verb 
(or consistently use whatever other style he adopts for the ex- 
pressions). “Inches” should be signified by that word or (in ap- 
propriate circumstances) by its abbreviation or the mark ["]. A 
random mixture of the three possibilities is not good form in 
publishing circles. 

Inconsistency can be manifested in details that touch more 
closely on content. There* may be a shift in number; within the 
same paragraph we may be told what is expected of apprentices 
and of an apprentice—without justification for the change. Or 
a shift in person: An explanation of the setup of a shop may say 
that “Each employee is given an identification card that you 
must show at the entrance gate.” An enumeration of the aims 
of instruction may be so given that some of the aims are stated 
as for the learner and some for the instructor: “1. To learn the 
ethics of the trade. 2. To help the apprentice understand the re- 
lations of manufacturer and customer.” 

A die-hard view may be that most of the examples cited 
relate only to superficial aspects of writing. But a weak sense of 
formality (particularly as that sense bears on consistency) can 
interfere with full communication, as in the following instance: 
A writer is explaining how to set up the presentation of an 
engineering project to a city council. He details the manner and 
the order in which certain elements of the presentation must 
appear—e.g., materials to be used, costs, time required for con- 
struction. Then, with admirable judgment he gives samples of 
such presentations. But these samples do not correspond in some 
ways to his description. If there is a reason for the variations it 
should be provided for in the writer’s exposition; otherwise, in 
the interests of exactitude the samples should harmonize per- 
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fectly with the directions laid down. It strikes me that the writer 
who does not attend to that harmony is writing for colleagues 
in his own organization, who may understand without being told. 


These few examples will suggest the kind of informality that 
appeared in a number of manuscripts coming to my attention. 
In less exacting circumstances the usages in point would be 
passable. They do not reflect on the technical competence or the 
literacy or the articulateness of the writers. But they do point to 
the absence of the formality requisite in publication—perhaps 
rather they suggest the failure of a sense of formality to be 
carried into expression. 


Distinctive Nature of Writing in Contrast to Speaking. The 
second pertinent concept is that of the nature of writing, which 
does not seem to be viewed as a distinctive craft full of special 
difficulties but as a graphic representation of speaking. To my 
mind nothing could more distract from the real problems of the 
writer than the notion that one can simply write as one speaks. 
Even speaking that is distinguished by uncommon organization 
and preciseness will not usually bear printing without editing, 
if not rewriting. (Of course if a speech is read from a script, it 
is writing to start with.) 

In speaking, the power of the in-the-flesh personality may 
veil many things—for example, weakness in structure, or, indeed, 
total lack of what can reasonably be called structure. The dis- 
cursive—not to say rambling—charmer of the lecture platform 
is too well known to require any reminder of his eerie arts. 
They are of little help on the printed page. 


Repetition, as an aspect of organization, has different values 
in speaking and in writing. When discourse is spoken, fairly 
abundant repetition may be a virtue. In writing—with excep- 
tions that need not be specified here—repetition is res non grata. 

Again, speaking does not require that each word by itself 
jibe irrevocably with every other word. Is the speaker’s expres- 
sion unclear, not adequate to a point being made? The phrasing 
can be modified or filled out in the next breath. But the writer 
is not permitted the luxury of groping in the same fashion; first 
thoughts are likely to be discarded at his desk, not in the course 
of his presentation. 

Finally, the writer is beset by problems of a different physi- 
cal embodiment for his discourse; a multitude of “mechanical” 
details demand his attention. Some of those problems have been 
touched on in the paragraphs above on formality. 

The requirements of writing, as they are suggested here, 
represent an aim. We all know only too well how often the aim is 





8. It should be unnecessary to say that to make this contrast is not to overlook the fact that 
all written language is a representation of speech. The distinction still holds between 
speaking and writing as skills. 
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missed in spite of our best efforts. 

Deficiencies in organization, including uncalled-for repeti- 
tion, can not be illustrated here. It will be enough to say that 
teachers can hardly expend too great effort in teaching organ- 
ization. However, a few examples will show what I take to be 
talking-sentences rather than writing-sentences. Consider the 
following: 

We must help to clarify the delegates’ thinking, we must 


insist on an expression of attitudes that will stand up 
under the thinking that supports them. 


The intention here (as it turned out) could be represented 

thus: We must help to clarify the delegates’ thinking; we must 
insist on expression that clearly conveys their thought. 

But this sense hardly came through the original sentence. 
In the original what seems to have happened is that several 
concepts, good enough in themselves—thinking, expression, at- 
titudes—were built into a structure of random design, to put it 
mildly. 

With the peripheral comment possible in talk, the defects 
of the following sentence might not attract attention: 


World War II found electronics becoming one of the 
potential means of modern defensive warfare. 


The spell of the fad word may have operated in the compo- 
sition of that sentence. Thus potential appeared instead of potent 
(a word that fits the facts of the matter). But more may be in- 
volved; somewhere in his mind the writer may have had the 
idea of the potentialities of electronics. The reader can only 
speculate. 

Whatever the faults of the following example, the intention 
would be clear enough in conversation, but the phrasing (“con- 
fined .. . to a broader scope’’) will not do in writing: 

While the training should be specific, it should not be nar- 
rowly confined to performance on an instrument but rather 
to a broader scope encompassing performance, theory, and 
composition. 

It will be apparent that the root of the trouble is often 
imprecise use of terms—a practice that is probably to some de- 
gree inevitable even in most educated speech and that again is 
immediately remediable there. But in print this impreciseness 
will not do; each word is subject to examination in itself. An- 
other example to the same point: 


“The following quotations, listed by Eftsoons T. Jargon, 
will help - 


It was found that the listed items were quoted from Eftsoons 
T., but the writer’s sentence seemed to imply that Jargon had 
selected the quotations from other sources. 

Vagueness often lurks in over-casual writing. Earlier I 
cited the failure to identify published material that is mentioned. 
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Similarly, questions must be raised about the bald statement that 
“We know that eighty-five percent of our knowledge is acquired 
through sense of sight.” The statement is hardly self-propelling. 
How do “we know’? In this example we are led back to the 
first concept—formality. 


Here I would mention a current phenomenon that, I be- 
lieve, works against the operation of the concepts of formality 
and of the distinctive character of writing. Heard in some 
quarters is advice that may be summed up as, “Write naturally. 
Write as you speak.” This advice comes in part as a reaction 
against certain types of working prose; “gobbledegook” and 
Frank Sullivan’s Cliché Expert have come into the national con- 
sciousness. And surely “naturalness” is an admirable quality of 
style. But something close to artistry is required to achieve na- 
turalness in combination with the formality (and of course the 
accuracy) demanded of publishable exposition such as we are 
considering: these desiderata are not achieved simply by “leaving 
your language alone.” The terms in which the advice is some- 
times offered are likely to distract attention from this fact. The 
unwary may be encouraged to suppose that writing is merely a 
matter of dictating to oneself, without the laborious scrutiny 
needed for the organization and regularization of what has been 
set down. 

An offshoot of the uncritical devotion to “naturalness” in 
writing is the question (which I have heard), “Why don’t you 
teachers write like newspaper people?” This too is a possibly 
misleading suggestion. Journalism is of many kinds. Fortunate 
indeed is the technical writer who can write with the accuracy 
and lucidity of the best reporters and commentators. But not all 
journalism is of this high quality, and the models should be 
specified. 

All in all I believe it would be more helpful to take as the 
standard, writing of quite other kinds. For one thing I should 
take certain government publications as models of technical or 
semitechnical writing that is intended for a wide public. In the 
publications I have in mind‘ the presentation is meaty, simple, 
and clear. Models could also be found among high-grade popular- 
izations of science. Among recent works in this category Rachel 
L. Carson’s The Sea Around Us (New York, 1951) comes to 
mind. (Miss Carson, incidentally, is Editor in Chief of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service.) 


How Would the Concepts Help? How would Schriftschmerz 
—the emotional turmoil so often associated with writing—be 
eased by the possession of the concepts that have been put for- 





4. For one example, Trees: The Yearbook of Agriculture (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1949). 
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ward? Two effects can be anticipated—the one “intellectual,” 
the other “emotional.” (The quotation marks are to suggest that 
the terms are simply tags for complex and interrelated features 
of the personality.) 


On the intellectual side, the individual who fully possesses 
the concepts will be in a position to realize what he does not 
know about the tasks of formal writing; thus he will have taken 
the first step toward learning how to write. 


Considerations of emotion might be viewed under the head 
of mental hygiene. One who has assimilated the key concepts 
will not, I think, be ravaged by any sense that faults of writing 
reflect on his intrinsic worth. Rather he will approach writing 
as he may approach any of a thousand skills—as something to be 
learned, something at which he may have more or less ability ac- 
cording to his native gifts and the amount of practice he gives to 
it. This viewpoint should contribute to a healthy degree of emo- 
tional security that will not only reduce inner stress but will 
help one do the best writing of which he is capable. 


Teaching Problem. General countermeasures against Schrift- 
schmerz have already been suggested: the inculcation of the two 
concepts and the adoption of suitable models. A more specific 
antidote is liberal amounts of practice in formal composition that 
seeks to meet publication standards. To teach those standards it 
would seem necessary so far as possible to duplicate editorial 
conferences. Under school regimens that I know, the opportun- 
ities for composition conferences are necessarily limited; what 
the teacher desires to do in that direction is conditioned by the 
heavy demands made on his time by other school duties. The 
problem, then, is one for deliberation by the whole school organ- 
ization: How to give the teacher of English time for more exten- 
sive composition conferences with students? 


It may be thought that the course of action urged in this 
paper would affect only a small part of the population. Related 
to such a view is the argument that in later life ninety percent 
(or some such impressive proportion) of students’ expression will 
be oral. Ergo (the argument goes on) competent speaking, not 
writing, is the great objective. 

In reply I would maintain that those who write on their 
crafts may be relatively few but their influence is great; that 
writing on government matters—if only in effective letters to the 
press—should be within the power of a great many more citizens, 
if not all; and that closer acquaintance with the more stringent 
standards in point here would raise the general capacity for 
writing. I believe that wide benefits could accrue from the 
measures that have been proposed for the alleviation of 
Schriftschmerz. 
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READING 


Bailey and Leavell 


Textbooks 
(Grades 7-12) 
Study Books 
(Grades 7-9) 


Teacher’s Guides 
(Grades 7-12) 


i ities American Book Company 


Poetry Recordings 
for Each Book 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Two Classroom-tested Programs . . . 


Living Language: 


A fresh and original approach to language 
study. Teacher’s Manual and key available 
for each book. 
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Mercury Adventures 


Seven books for the six-year program of 
literature in grades 7-12. Separate booklet 
of reading tests available for each an- 
thology. 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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